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Western Front. But upon my return to London, I sat in the
High Court of Justice in Fleet Street while Sir Roger was
tried for high treason. There he sat in the dock, his hair and
beard awry, his tweed suit still crumpled from the ducking
he had received while landing from a German submarine,
his shoes deprived of laces for fear he might attempt suicide.
Here was Casement, his head high. Here was a martyr.
I recall that his expression did not change when the Lord
Chief Justice arose to declare him guilty of the crime and
pronounce the sentence of death. In a drone he was sentenced
to be hanged with a silken cord, an honor allowed to titled
persons at their execution. Casement arose to complain in a
voice as calm as it might have been at an afternoon tea. He
objected to conviction under a statute eight hundred years
old.
They say that Casement was just as calm when they placed
the silken cord around his neck in the Tower of London.
I did not see the execution. No correspondent did.
I wrote a long description of Casement in the dock during
his brief trial. I described the man from head to foot as I sat
a few feet away from him. I played upon his poise at a time
when he must have known that there could be but one end.
My story must have been too sympathetic. The British censor
declined to pass it, and it never reached New York.